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Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Dublin, 
concerning JOSEPH BewLey, an elder, de. 
ceased. 


Our beloved friend, Joseph Bewley, was born 
in Dublin, in the year 1795, and was the eldest 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth Bewley. Under 
their parental care and oversight, he had the 
great privilege of being educated in a life and 
conversation consistent with our Christian pro- 


fession, This, we believe, was blessed to him : 
for, in recurring to his early life, we find him, 
while yet a youth, exhibiting a gravity of dis- 
position and a stayedness of conduct, which gave 
— to hope that a precious work had been 
appily begun in his heart ; and, as he grew in 
years, it became evident that it was his anxious 
endeavour to live in the fear of the Lord. Abid- 
ing in this fear, he became learned in the school 
of Christ ; and, as he advanced in life, the power 
of divine grace was manifested in forming him 
for a vessel of usefulness in the Church. Gifted 
with superior natural abilities, which were im- 
proved by cultivation and enlarged by observa- 
tion and experience, he submitted them to the 
sanctifying operations of the Holy Spirit, and 
dedicated them to the service of the Lord. 

He was early introduced into an extensive 
mereantile concern, of which his valued and 
much respected father was the head; and in 
which he afterwards became a partner. For 
many years he pursued the paths of honorable 
and successful industry, and his conduct as a 
merchant was marked by a high sense of com- 
mercial integrity. Whilst thus diligent in busi- 
ness, we believe he endeavoured to be “ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord,” and was careful 
that the world and its concerns should not gain 
an astendancy in his heart. He was thus raised 
beyond a desire for the accumulation of wealth, 
and was enabled to hold the good things 7 this 
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life in their true estimation, as compared with 
the great interests of eternity; and his judg- 
ment being matured by experience and influ- 
enced by religion, he became eminently qualified 
to be the counsellor of others. He retired from 
business several years previous to his decease, 
and was thus enabled to devote much of his time 
to the concerns of his friends. Many resorted 
to him for advice, and to the details df their af- 
fairs he was always ready to lend a patient and 
attentive ear. He frequently assisted youn 

persons at their outset in life; and the kind and 
considerate interest he evinced under such cir- 
cumstances, is remembered with gratitude by 
several of this number. , 

In 1825, he was married to Elizabeth Pike, 
of Cork: this union was terminated in First 
month, 1848, when his beloved partner was re- 
moved by death, after a very short illness, leav- 
ing three children who still survive. The se- 
paration was keenly felt by our dear friend ; but 
this, as well as other close trials, he sustained 
with Christian fortitude and resignation. 

As a parent, he was watchful, tender, and af- 
fectionate : he felt the responsibility of his po- 
sition, and was anxiously solicitoug that his 
children might be trained in a religious life and 
conversation ; and that he might be enabled, by 
example and precept, to “ bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

In the year 1829, he was appointed to the 
station of Overseer. In the discharge of the 
duties of this office, he maintained a lively con- 
cern for the welfare of the different classes 
amongst us. He was desirous of cherishing 
every appearance of good in any; and he was 
patient and long-suffering towards those who 
stood in need of the care and admonition of their 
friends. Standing as a watchman, he was earn- 
est for the presefvation of good order and the 
maintenance of our Christian discipline; and 
when occasion shewed its necessity, he was not 
wanting in the exercise of Christian firmness. 
In 1831, he was placed in the responsible office 
of Elder. In this capacity, he was tender, dis- 
criminating and judicious: we believe he endea- 
voured to be found faithful, and it may be said 
of him that he “ruled well,” and was honored 
by his friends for his work's sake. 


Humility was a conspicuous trait in the char- 
acter of Joseph Bewley; for, although he had 
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acquired considerable influence among his breth- 
ren, he sought no pre-eminence. ‘ A meek and 
quiet spirit,” united with kindness of heart and 
equanimity of temper, obtained for him the love 
and esteem of a large circle of relatives and 
friends. He was naturally diffident and retiring, 
and seemed to feel himself restrained from tak- 
ing much part in public affairs, and to consider 
that a narrower path of duty was assigned to 
him. But his desires for the welfare of his fel- 
low-men, and his sympathies for the sorrowing 
and afflicted, were not circumscribed by the 
bounds of religious association. His heart was 
open to feel for the sufferings of every class ; 
and his pecuniary means were liberally but un- 
ostentatiously employed in the alleviation of 
distress, and in contributing to increase the com- 
forts of those whose resources were limited. The 
wide-spread affliction, resulting from the general 
failure of the potato crop in 1846, called forth 
in his mind feelings of deep commiseration for 
his famine-stricken countrymen. He originated 
the movement for their assistance which led to 
the formation of the “ Friends’ Relief Commit- 
tee ;” and, as one of its secretaries, he devoted 
himself with unwearied assiduity to the arduous 
endeavour to alleviate the distress which then 
so extensively prevailed. So closely did he ap- 
ply himself to this benevolent work, which was 
necessarily continued through a lengthened pe- 
riod, that his health was impaired by the exer- 
tion. 

It was, however, to the concerns of our own 
religious body, and to the support of its various 
institutions, that our dear friend felt himself 
especially called; and it was here that the ta- 
lents with which he was entrusted found their 
appropriate sphere of exercise. His solid reli- 
gious experience, and well matured judgment in 
matters relating to the discipline of the Church, 
rendered him peculiarly serviceable to his breth- 
ren. He was prepared to sympathize with the 
messengers of the Gospel whocame amongst us ; 
and was made willing, on several occasions to 
accompany such friends in their important en- 
gagements. He also considered it his duty fre- 
quently to visit his brethren in their monthly 
and quarterly meetings, and was often very 
helpful in them. It might be truly said that 
“‘ the care of the churches” was npon him ; and 
that he was disposed, according to his measure 
of the gift of grace, to spend’and to be spent in 
promoting the cause of his Lord and Saviour. 

In the Yearly Meeting of 1850, when the 
state of our religious society was under consi- 
deration, he gave expression in a weighty man- 
ner toa concern he felt, that a geueral visit 
might be made to the meetings of friends in 
Ireland. The result was the appointment of a 
committee for this service. In the progress of 
the arduous and extensive labours of thaf com- 
mittee, as he passed from place to place, in com- 
pany with his brethren and sisters who were 
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united with him in this appointment, he was 
often brought into mourning on account of the 
low state of the church ; and whilst mingling 
with his fellow professors in their meetings for 
diseipline, he was frequently engaged to offer a 
word of exhortation or of encouragement; de- 
siring that the things which remain might be 
strengthened, and the dawn of a brighter day be 
witnessed amongst us. The pertinency of his 
counsel, and the weightiness of his spirit on 
these oceasions, are still fresh in the memory of 
many of his friends. 

But his services with respect to this visit did 
not terminate here; for he believed it laid upon 
him to embody, in an “ Epistle of Tender Coun- 
sel,” the feelings of Christian solicitude into 
which he and other members of the committee 
had been led, whilst engaged in this “ work of 
faith and labour of love.” This document, 
which was adopted by our last Yearly Meeting, 
is fraught with instruction; largely setting 
forth the feelings of a mind earnestly solicitous 
for the spiritual good of all. It may be regarded 
as a legacy to his friends—a last written token 
of his love. 

After attending the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, and the summer quarterly meeting at 
Moate, our dear friend seemed released from 
much further service; his health appeared to 
have suffered from the close occupation of the 
few previous months, and an illness of some 
weeks’ duration ensued. From this illness he 
apparently recovered ; and on the 13th of Ninth 
month, he left home with his family to join 
some relatives at Newcastle, a quict and secluded 
watering place near Castlewellan, in the county 
of Down; intending to remain there a short 
time, for the more complete re-establishment of 
his health. The enjoyment of this recess, how- 
ever, was brief; for only two days after his ar- 
rival at Newcastle, it pleased the all-wise Dis- 
poser of events to call this dedicated servant 
away in the midst of his usefulness, from works 
to rewards. His decease, which took place on 
the 15th of Ninth month, occurred under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly solemn and awakening ; 
and is an impressive monition of the necessity 
of being in a state of preparation for the great 
change which awaits us all. He was returning 
with his children, on foot from an excursion in 
the neighbourhood, when, without any premoni- 
tory symptom, he fell to the ground, and was 
taken up lifeless. 

But sudden as was the call to put off mortal- 
ity, there is good ground to believe that the 
summons found him with his loins girt about, 
and his light burning, and like unto those who 
wait for the coming of their Lord; and we re- 
verently trust that, through redeeming love and 
merey, his purified spirit has entered into that 
rest which is prepared for the people of God. 

His remains were interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground, Cork-street, in this city, on the 20th of 
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Ninth month, 1851; the funeral being attended 
by a large concourse of his friends and fellow- 
citizens. He was aged about 56 years. 

Given forth by 


Second month, 1852, and signed by a large 
number of. men and women Friends. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 644.) 


Third-day Morning, Fifth mo. 25th.—On the 
opening minute being read, our friend, Thomas 
Arnett, stated to the meeting that in looking to- 
wards the prospect of returning to his own land 
he believed he should not feel released without 
giving up to what he considered his religious 
duty, by offering to pay a visit to our women 
Friends now in session at this Yearly Meeting. 

The concern of our friend being united with, 
he was accordingly encouraged to proceed to the 
discharge of what he felt laid upon him; and a 
note was sent to the women’s meeting to make 
the usual inquiry in such a case; the clerk ac- 
companying the note with the Report of the 
Yearly Meetings’ Committee, &c. Notice was 
soon returned that the proposed visit might now 
be performed, and women Friends also made the 
same inquiry respecting receiving a visit from 
two of their number on a religious concern. 
This being replied to in the affirmative, the said 
Friends were conducted into the meeting. The 
first that rose was Sibyl Jones, who began by 
quoting the injunction of the Almighty, through 
one of his prophets, “ Keep silence before me, 
O, islands, and let the people renew their 
strength; let them come near, then let them 
speak ; let us come near together to judgment,” 
and enlarged upon the language in a very 
weighty and impressive manner, both in its ap- 
plication to meetings for worship and those for 
conducting the affairs of the church. 

The other Friend, Isabel Casson, had a brief 
communication, bat instructive, and calling to 
self-examination. Her opening words were those 
of the prophet, in which he says, “ From the 
uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs, 
even glory to the righteous. But I said, my 
leanness, my leanness, woe unto me! the treach- 
erous dealers have dealt treacherously, yea, the 

treacherous dealers have dealt very treacher- 
ously.” Lf inl 

Sibyl Jones spoke a second time in a very 
arousing strain, reviving the interpretation of 
the hand-writing on the wall, “Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and found wanting.” After 
solemn supplication, by her companion in con- 
cern, the women Friends withdrew, accompanied 
as before stated. At the same time, Thomas 
Arnett left the meeting, accompanied by Edward 
Pease and John Ransome, in order to pay 
his proposed visit to the women’s meeting. 

On the clerk mentioning that the reading of 





our Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Dublin, held there the 10th day of 
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the Reports of our Public Schools was the next 
business in order, it was suggested by a Friend, 
that it would tend to economize the meeting’s 
time, without at all lessening our interest in 
these institutions, if a condensed statement of 
the principal contents of these reports could be 
given. This was acceded to; the clerks being 
instructed to follow out the suggestion which 
had been made. 

Ackworth School, however, was properly 
made an exception to this course, and the report 
was read in full, it being what might be termed 
the national school, or the only one under the 
immediate charge of the Yearly Meeting. The 
reading appeared to give great satisfaction—the 
institution presenting some improved features in 
comparison with former years. The family had 
mostly been highly favoured in regard to health 
—the teachers continuing religiously concerned 
to fulfil their respective duties—the children in 
their education making satisfactory progress— 
the income exceeding the expenditure by up- 
wards of twelve hundred pounds*—by which 
means the debt on the institution had been re- 
duced to about £2000. The improvements upon 
the Girls’ wing had been accomplished, while 
the liberality of Friends had much more than 
defrayed the expense; anda balance remained 
of something like four hundred pounds, which 
had been applied towards an object of pressing 
importance to the establishment, the providing 
of a supply of water, in which success had at- 
tended that effort. It may also be noted, that 
the average cost of each scholar was much the 
same as for the last ten years, and somewhat 
under that for 1850. 

The Reports of the other Schools were also 
read in the condensed shape already referred to; 
and that for Ackworth was ordered to be printed 
and circulated as usual. 

These reports appeared generally satisfactory 
to the meeting. The number of children now 
receiving education at our schools is as follows : 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Ackworth, 169 119 288 
Croydon, 8h 44 125 
Sidecot, 35 36 71 
Wigton, 23 23 46 
Rawden, 25 21 46 
Penketh, 34 22 56 
Sibford, 3 23 57 
Great Ayton, 37 38 75 
Brookfield, 30 22 52 
Totals, 468 348 816 


After the reading was finished, a friend re- 
marked, that it would be observed that the aver- 
age cost was about five pounds lower in those 


*It is right to explain that this great excess arose 
chiefly froma legacy of one thousand pounds from 
the late Ann Hopkins Smith, of Olney. 
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schools which were partly industrial; and this 
sum on each of three hundred scholars gave a 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds. While he was 
less anxious for education economically, than for 
an efficient and well conducted education, he 
thought the saving in the cost was far from be- 
ing the only recommendation—the bodily as well 
as the mental vigour being promoted by the 
union he advocated. 

An aged Friend then at some length gave ex- 
a to a concern which he had long felt on 

ehalf of children between six and ten years 
old, for whom the parents, in many places, 
could find no suitable school. The importance 
of the subject was deeply felt by the meeting ; 
and Friends were ultimately advised to keep it 
in view in their respective localitics; in order 
that some remedy might be devised for obviating 
the disadvantages under which children thus 
situated laboured. 

Read the Report of the London and Middle- 
sex Quarterly Meeting, respecting the registry 
for young ae and young women, &c., together 
with another report from the same meeting, in re- 
ference to a matter entrusted to them by minute 
of last Yearly Meeting—the care of young men 
coming to the metropolis in search of employ- 
ment. It was stated in the report that the mat- 
ter continued to claim the attention of that 
meeting. One Friend earnestly solicited dona- 
tions of books for the library to be formed in 
connection with a reading room in White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch street, for the use of this 
class of our members. 

Much interesting information was received 
from the Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, appointed to correspond with Friends in 
foreign parts. No communication had been re- 
ceived from Friends in Australia during the 
year. E. Backhouse, Jun., read an interesting 
account of the visit of John and Elizabeth 
Meader, to Norway and Germany, to which 
countries he had accompanied them. Epistles to 
and from our friends in Norway were read. The 
deputation of Friends to Congenies and the 
South of France, consisting of R. Alsop, Thomas 
Chalk, J. T. Foster, and John Sharp, presented 
a report of their visit. 

Fourth Day, Afternoon.—Reports were read 
of the proceedings of W. Forster and his com- 
panion, E. Richards, in presenting the anti- 
slavery address of our Society to the Queen of 
Spain, and an account of the visit of John Can- 
dier and Robert Were Fox to Portugal, where 
they also presented the address to the Queen of 
that country. A discussion ensued as to whether 
the Society might feel that it had done its work 
in reference to the document, but after some 
forcible allusions to the United States and Brazil, 
and their connexion with slavery, the subject 
was referred to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
who were encouraged to proceed therein as way 
might open. 
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Fifth Day, Morning.—A minute of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, contained a report from 
a committee of that meeting entrusted to watch 
against enactments of the Legislature likely to 
affect Friends, stating that a petition had been 
presented to the House of Commons, on bebalf 
of the Society, against the Militia Bill. This 
step was warmly approved by the meeting ; and, 
after a deliberate consideration of the subject, 
with a full and free expression of opinion, such 
was felt to be its vital importance, and such the 
necessity, under the emergency of the case, for 
the employment of any effort calculated to de- 
feat the passing of so injurious » measure, that 
it was concluded this meeting ought not to rest 
satisfied with what had been done and well done 
by its representative committee ; but that it was 
the religious duty of this meeting, in its own 
name, to present another petition to the House 
of Commons against thesaid bill. A committee 
was therefore nominated to prepare said petition 
and bring it to our next sitting, and in a form 
capable of having appended the signatures of 
representatives from al] quarters. 

In the evening a meeting was held at the re- 
quest of our friend Sybil Jones, for the younger 
members of our Society. It was very largely 
attended, and proved an interesting and instruc- 
tive opportunity. 

Sixth Day, Morning, 28th.—The meeting was 
commenced by a Friend, who offered some gen- 
eral religious advice, after which an epistle from 
the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, which had 
been accidentally delayed, was brought in and 
read. The committee appointed for that pur- 
pose then brought in the following draft of a pe- 
tition against the enrolment of the militia: 


“ To the Commons of the United Kingdon of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 


“The Petition of the undersigned Members of 
the religious Society of Friends of Great 
Britain and Ireland, met at their Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, on the 28th day of the Fifth 
Month, 1852, 


“ Respectfully showeth, that whilst assembled 
at this time for the transacting of matters rela- 
tive to the religious welfare of this our body, 
and for the advancement of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they have ob- 
served with unfeigned sorrow the further pro- 
gress of the bill now before Parliament for the 
enrolment of the militia. 

“That whilst they regard the militia system 
in all its bearings as utterly indefensible, they 
entertain a strong conviction of the peculiarly 
debasing influences connected with the military 
habits and training involved in the measures 
contemplated in this bill. 

“That in accordance with their well known 
Christian testimony against al] war,they have an 
unshaken belief that the true security of their 
country is dependent, under the divine blessing, 
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upon the Christian spirit of its people and go- 
vernment, and not upon an armed force. 


“ That whilst they rejoice in the pacific spirit 
which has for many years pervaded this country 
and influenced the councils of its government, 
they believe that the suspension’of the enrolment, 
of a militia force has contributed to this result, 
and they deprecate as a dangerous and retro- 
grade step, any re-enactment for this purpose. 


“That with these convictions, and under a 
solemn sense of religious concern, they approach 
the legislature, and whilst expressing their faith- 
ful attachment to the person of their beloved 
sovereign, and their steady loyalty to the go- 
vernment of their country, they most respect- 
fully and earnestly entreat that the bill may not 
pass into a law.” 


The excellent and well-timed document was 
read paragraph by paragraph, and after eliciting 
valuable and pointed remarks from several repre- 
sentatives and others, one of whom particularly 
alluded to the course which Friends ought to 
take at the forthcoming election, in only sup- 
porting candidates who were pledged to pacific 
measures, was adopted, ate to be engrossed, 
and recommended to be signed by Friends at the 
close of the meeting. We may here add that it 
was engrossed before the breaking up of the sit- 
ting, and then received the signatures of 728 
Friends. Epistles were brought in and read, 
addressed to Friends in Ireland, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, New 
England, Ohio, and Indiana; all these were ap- 
proved by the meeting, and signed by the clerk. 


Sizth Day Afternoon.—The general epistle 
was then brought in by the Friends appointed to 
prepare the same, and read, and we may add, ap- 
peared to give the most lively satisfaction to the 
meeting—so much so, indeed, that Friends 
adopted the unusual course of passing and 
adopting it with once reading, and without the 
usual practice of reading it paragraph by para- 
graph. It is an impressive document, and had 
a solemnizing effect on the meeting. A dear 
aged Friend took leave of his brethren, touch- 
ingly alluding to the uncertainty of his ever 
meeting with us again, spoke of the comfort he 
had derived in the course of the various sittings 
of the meeting in witnessing the unity and har- 
mony which prevailed. ‘ My love flows toward 
you,” he concluded, “individually and collect- 
ively, and I earnestly desire that grace, mercy, 
and peace may be yours.”” One of our Ameri- 
can Friends next addressed the meeting, express- 
ing his earnest hope that his younger Friends 
would not, when they reached their homes, for- 
get the impressions they had received during the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting. A Friend from 
Ireland followed in a brief communication ; and, 
after a solemn pause, the clerk read the closing 
minute. 
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TRIP UP THE GAMBIA RIVER. 
A Highly Interesting Sketch of Travel in Africa. 
Concluded from page 654.) 
Most of the Jaloofs are now nominally Mus- 


selmen, though few of them know any thing of 
the Mohammedan creed. Their conversion was 
made by the sword of some Moorish king, who 
forced them to acknowledge God and his pro- 
phet ; which faith they hold in conjunction with 
their native superstitions and heathen practices. 
They eat twice a day—in the morning and at 
sunset. 
paring to take their early repast, and the chief 
or headman of the village courteously invited us 
to eat with him and his (male) friends. 
ever, upon witnessing the provision, and the pro- 
cess of eating it, we respectfully declined, on the 
plea that the food did not agree with us; which 
was true enough. But we signified our desire 
for friendship by accepting a draught of milk 
presented in a calabash. ‘The natives sat on the 
ground round wooden bowls, and helped them- 
selves with their hands to a preparation of millet 
called kooskoos, stewed with a little meat. 
latter was divided with their fingers; and with 
the same natural instruments they formed the 
stew into little balls, which they adroitly chucked 
down their throats. We gave the chief a little 
tobacco, with which he was much pleased, and 
we then withdrew to our boat. 
men’s huts we met a number of women, who had 
come to see the white men. 
simple cloth fastened round the waist, and de- 
scending nearly to the ankles like a petticoat ; 
but some of them hada number of necklaces 
and other ornaments round various parts of their 
bodies. 
their loins, having another to throw over their 
shoulders—which the women also have for a full 
dress, 


At the time of our visit they were pre- 


How- 


The 


Outside of the 


Their dress was a 


The men likewise wore a cloth about 


On another day, as we sailed by the domin- 


ions of a Mandingo king, we paid a visit to one 
of his towns. 
we have already described, only it was larger, 
and the huts were constructed with mud walls. 
The residence of the chief, who was a “ great 
man,” was made of the same material, being a 
circular apartment with an outer and inner wall; 
but a number of huts were enclosed within his 


It differed little from that which 


precincts. We were at a loss to discover how 
any one could obtain access to the interior, as 
neither door nor window at first appeared ; but 
our interpreter showed us a small aperture, 
through which one must creep on hands and 
feet, and which supplies the places of door, win- 
dows, and chimneys. The palaces of the war- 
rior-kings are sometimes fortified, and are of 
larger size and better workmanship than those 
which we have described. The Mandingoes are 
not so jetty black as the Jaloofs, and have more 
of the Guinea style of nose, lips, and hair; but 
they are tall and well formed. They are a war- 
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like people, and possess many kingdoms in this 
part of Africa. 

As we sailed up the river, we began to lose 
the mangroves, and to form a closer acquaintance 
with the alligators, which bask in great numbers 
on the sunny banks. The sea-breeze also began 
to fail us, and our progress was slowly made by 
the tides and the towing-boats. We were there- 
fore obliged to anchor while the water ebbed ; 
but this enabled us to go frequently ashore, and 
make short excursions to see the country where 
it was not covered with wood. The danger of 
wild beasts and serpents, the fear of losing our- 
selves, and the dread of meeting with any hos- 
tile depredators, deterred us from penetrating 
into these vast forests. The grass also is a great 
hindrance to peripatetic movements, as it grows 
as high as a man’s head; but the natives fre- 
quently set fire to it, when the country presents 
the appearance of a vast conflagration. There 
is a danger, however, of valuable timber being 
burned at the same time. So with the corn- 
fields; the seeds are planted immediately before 
the rain begins to fall ; after it is over, the har- 
vest is ripe, the whole process occupying but a 
few months of the year. The tops of the stalks 
are cut off, the grain is winnowed by women, and 
the stubble is subsequently burned. 

One day in the course of our peregrinations 
we fell in with a village of pastoral Foolahs. 
We were surprised to see the lightness of their 
complexion. The young women especially were 


very fair, not being darker than an ordinary mu- 


latto. They were of European shape, with 
black, silky hair, well proportioned, and of deli- 
cate features. As they wore little clothing they 
exhibited their form to the best advantage, and 
seemed proud of their proximity in color to the 
Tubalo or white man, with whom they claim a 
kind of consanguinity. The pastoral Foolahs 
differ from the Teucolors in color as much as in 
their national habits and customs. The latter 
are a powerful people, possessing many king- 
doms, interspersed among those of the Mandin- 
goes and Jaloofs; but the nomadic tribes have 
no lands of their own; they are passionately 
fond of cattle, which they feed in the territory 
of any chief who will not injure them, paying 
tribute for the right of pasturage. They are 
frequently the victims of those international 
feuds which the slave trade has produced, and 
are plundered by marauding chieftains, who live 
at the expense of their neighbors. They do not 
seem to have any definite notions of religion, or 
even of a human soul; but while they keep 
aloof from the religious practices of other pa- 
gans and the dogmas of Mohammed, they are 
the victims of many fears connected with witch- 
craft and sorcery. Most of the Teucolors are 
Mussulmen, A third class of Foolahs are the 
Loubies—a vagabond, stunted race, the gipsies 
of Western Africa. 

Such are the principal inhabitants of this no- 
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ble river, which is almost unknown in history, 
and has never been celebrated in the verse of a 
poet. Yet deeds of war and barbaric chivalry 
have been here wrought which might have 
formed the theme of many a lay of Border min- 
strelsy. The Gambia has had its noted warriors 
and adventurers, its councillors, crusaders, and 
Robin Hoods. One of the last of these free- 
booters, named Kemintang, was for many years 
the scourge and terror of the upper districts of 
the Gambia. His eventful history and savage 
deeds of valor and cruelty might have formed a 
narrative of no small interest to the lovers of 
romance. 

The want of authentic records must for ever 
leave unsolved some very interesting questions 
of African history. How came such a variety 
of nations, speaking different languages and hay- 
ing different manners, to be so curiously inter- 
mingled on this portion of the earth’s surface ? 
How is it that these people are now found in a 
semi-barbarous condition, while traces remain of 
civilization and mental culture of no mean or- 
der? For the language of a people contains the 
hieroglyphics of their former character, just as 
the cet and ruined temples of Egypt 
would convince us of her ancient grandeur if all 
literary records had perished in the flames which 
consumed the library of Alexandria. The lan- 
guage of the Foolahs contains words and termi- 
nations exceedingly like the names of the old 
Carthaginian heroes who fought with gigantic 
Rome. In other respects it bears the marks of 
considerable taste and genius; its euphonic and 
intricate grammatical changes cannot have been 
the product of a barbarous people. It exhibits 
far richer traits of refinement than does the dia- 
lect of modern Egypt, and deserves the study of 
a curious philologist. A rough sketch of its 
grammar and imperfect vocabulary of words in 
manuscript, by R. M. Macbrair, may be seen in 
the library of the British Museum. Are these 
people the descendants of the once far-famed 
Carthaginians? If not, how came they here, 
with such a colour of skin, and such a lan- 

age? 

The Mandingo tongue, altogether different 
from the Foolah, may be called the Italian of 
Africa—so simple, euphonical, and full of soft 
vowel sounds. It would make a beautiful lan- 
guage for ladies, and might be formed into the 
melodious verses of Tasso. Whence this dia- 
lect was derived, and how it was moulded into 
such pleasant combinations, is another marvel 
among the wonders of Africa. 

After passing several beautiful islands, only 
inhabited by wild beasts and serpents, we reach- 
ed M’Carthy’s Isle—an oasis of civilization in 
this vast desert of the mind, and as such de- 
serving of separate consideration : it is one of 
the brightest hopes of Central Africa. ‘The ri- 
ver, which below this place is about three-quart- 
ers of a mile in breadth, gradually narrows as 
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far as Fattatenda, where its stream is 100 yards 
wide, and two or three fathoms deep in the dry 
season. Here are various depots of European 
merchandise, as a considerable trade is earried on 
with the interior by means of native merchants. 
The tide rises a few inches as far as the Falls or 
Rapids of Barraconda, above Fattatenda. Be- 
yond this point the river is not navigable for 
boats, and the country assumes a wild aspect. 
While we tarried up the river the weather be- 
came intolerably hot, and we proceeded down- 
ward before the coming rains. From the middle 
of March till the same time in May, the ther- 
mometer stood 104 degrees to 110 degrees Fah- 
renheit in the shade during the whole of the 
day. It did not sink lower than 90 degrees in 
the night. A strong wind blew from the east, 
as parched as the deserts from which it came, 
drying up every kind of moisture, and filling 
every place with light sand. It seemed impos- 
sible to stir in this burning temperature, and we 
were much annoyed with the prickly heat in our 
skin, and with other inconveniences from nox- 
ious insects. In May the evenings began to 
grow cloudy, and sheet-lightning appeared in 
the distance. The negroes now became busy in 
the fields, where the women were employed in 
sowing grain. The first shower fell near the 
end of May, and in a few days the tornadoes 
began. These may be classed with the grandest 
phenomena of nature. Due notice of their ap- 
proach is given by a blackness which rises from 
the horizon until it covers the whole heaven— 
then a deep and solemn silence prevails, as if na- 
ture were collecting all her energy to swell the 
coming blast. Meanwhile all the animal crea- 
tion may be seen hurrying to their wonted places 
of shelter, birds, beasts, fowls, with trembling 
haste te escape the storm. Presently a rustling 
noise is heard, and then a terrific wind sweeps 
the earth, as if it would hurry away everything 
with resistless violence. ‘lhe rain next falls in 
torrents, not dropping, but pouring, so as to 
flood the ground in a few minutes. Lightning 
flashes from every quarter of the heavens at the 
same instant, illuminating the country in the 
darkest night, and making the smallest objects 
visible. Forked streams of electric fluid shoot 
up and down the black clouds, and rattling 
thunder drowns every other sound ia the noise 
of its deafening peals. These tornadoes always 
blow from the east, and when overtaken by one 
of them in sailing down the river, we took in all 
sail, and were blown forward with amazing ve- 
locity, seudding on bare poles till the angry wind 
had somewhat lulled. It has been computed by 
actual measurement, that as great a depth of 
rain has fallen in one day in Western Africa as 
during a whole year in England.—L. Times. 


The time most judiciously spent is not that which 
affords the most present gratification, but that which 
produces the most solid and permanent fruit. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The Dallas, (Ala.,) Gazette, says that “ the first 
Artesian well * of Mr. J. E. Matthews, in 
Cahaba, is completed. It is 735 feet deep, and 
sends forth a stream of water measured at 1200 
gallons per minute. The famous French well 
at Grenoble, it is said, does not discharge more 
than half that quantity. The water, says the 
Gazette, boils up, soaring like a cataract, forming 
a branch of considerable size, and the low grounds, 
some two hundred yards distant, require ditch- 
ing, to carry off the immense quantity of water 
collected upon the surface. Mr. Reid, the suc- 
cessful borer of this well, has commenced boring 
another, some sixty yards distant, for Mr. 
Mathews, which will be some 1500 or 2000 feet 
deep. To prevent injury to the first, it is 
necessary to make the second one much deeper, 
so as to reach a different stratum of water. The 
first well is tubed, as the second will be. Mr. 
Reid is also boring a well for Dr. English, two 
hundred yards distant from Mr. Mathews’. It is 
now 536 feet deep, and discharges 200 gallons 
of water per minute. 


A correspondent of the Gazette also gives the 
following in relation to the first well of Mr. 
Mathews, which was bored for the purpose of 
obtaining sufficient water to supply a steam 
cotton mill: 


“ First, a well was dug in the ordinary way; 
32 feet, through the red clay, sand and gravel 
lying upon the rotten limestone. A large pine 
log was then procured, and a hole, 3} inches in 
diameter, bored through it. After sharpening 
the end and putting aniron band around it, thelog 
was put down and firmly driven and forced into 
the rock. The well was then filled up—the 
upper end of the log appearing about a foot 
above the surface. The boring then commenced, 
and with the various tools and contrivances of 
the art, the earth was rapidly penetrated. 

“ As each lower sheet was reached by the 
tools, the water was thrown up through the hole 
in greater quantities, and with more violence. 
When the ‘ first water ’—that is, the water just 
below the first sandstone—was reached, the up- 
ward flow of the water did not exceed 7 gallons 
per minute. It was increased to one hundred 
gallons when the second sandstone was per- 
forated, and on reaching the third sheet of water, 
upwards of three hundred gallons per minute 
rushed up through the orifice, seemingly impa- 
tient of its limits. 

“ Thinking that the quantity of water would 
be increased by enlarging the hole, they rimmed 
it out 94 inches in diameter, and 538 feet deep, 
to the sandstone lying above this third bed of 
water, and inserted a tube from the first, and 
resting upon the third sandstone. They were 
not disappointed. The water, from a small 


* A concise notice of this well, appears at page 495 of 
this volume. 
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stream, became a large column, rushing upwards 
with violence, at the rate of 1300 gallons per 


minute, and running off in a considerable 
rivulet.” 
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Tuomas Rosson.—A recent letter from a friend 
in England, informs us that Thomas Robson, of 
Huddersfield, was released from the trials of time, 
on the 19th of 5th month last, in the 84th year of 
his age. 

This valuable Friend and Elder had become ex- 
tensively known and justly esteemed in this country, 
in consequence of his attendance upon his wife 
Elizabeth Robson, throughout her second visit of 
gospel love to the meetings of Friends on the Amer- 
ican continent. Though he appeared among us 
only in the character of a companion to his wife, 
his religious weight and conciliatory demeanor great- 
ly endeared him to a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, on this side of the Atlantic. 

He had long appeared to be quietly and patiently 
waiting for a call to join the general assembly and 
church of the first born, whose names are written 
in Heaven. 

He was permitted to pass away to his final rest, 
apparently without pain, the lamp of life going 
quietly out. 


Though we have in previous numbers taken no- 
tice of the character and sudden decease of Joseph 
Bewley, we have introduced into the present one, 
the testimony of Dublin Monthly Meeting, of which 
he was a member, respecting him. 

Though but little past the meridian of life, he 
had established a character, both in civil and reli- 
gious society, such as few attain during the longest 
period allotted to man. 


Agreeably to the expectation expressed in our 
39th number, the printed minutes of New York 
Yearly Meeting have come to hand ; but too late to 
permit the Editor to make the proper selections from 
them, for the present number. Such portions as 
may be judged likely to interest our readers, will be 
published next week. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Wash- 
ington, Dutchess Co. N. Y. on the 25th, of 5th, mo. 
last, Joun G. Lane, of North Castle, West Chester 
Co. to Anna J., daughter of Beriah Swift, of the 
former place. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting House, New Hope, 
Green Co. Ohio, on the 22nd, of 4th, mo. last 
Daniex B. WattHa t, of Clinton County, to Exiza- 
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peTH H., daughter of Robert Fawcett, of the former 
place. 


Drep,—On the 25th, of 3rd, mo. last, at his resi- 
dence in Germantown, Pa., Jos1an Evans, an es- 
teemed member of Frankford Monthly Meeting, in 
the 36th year of his age. Conscientious in business, 
and in the discharge of various duties, he won the 
esteem of a large number of friends and acquain- 
tance. His close was peaceful—almost his last 
words were, ‘‘ how comfortable I feel.’’ 

——, On the 17th, ult., at her residence in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Susan M. Evans, widow of the 
above named Friend, a member of the same Meet- 
ing, and daughter of the late Samuel Thomas, in the 
37th year of her age. In the course of her illness 
she made the impressive remark—-“‘a sick bed is a 
poor place to prepare for death.’’ At another time 
she repeated the passage, “ when thou passest 
through the waters] will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee, &c.,’’ add- 


ing, “I think I can say, this has been my happy 
experience ”” 


——, At his residence in Perquiman’s Co., N. C., 
on the evening of the 16th ult., Jostan NicHoxson, 
in the 55th year of his age ; a highly esteemed Elder 
of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. 


EXECUTION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


A case has lately occurred at Harrisburg, 
which if correctly reported in the Standard of 
that city, strikingly illustrates the feeble tenure 
by which the colored people in the State hold 
their freedom under the action of the Fugitive 
Law. 


James Phillips, a coloured man, who has re- 
sided fourteen years in Harrisburg, and has a 
wife and family there, was arrested in the latter 
part of 5th month, upon the charge of being a 
Fugitive Slave, and taken before Richard Mc- 
Allister, United States Commissioner. The 
claim appears to have rested entirely on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses. The first, whose name 
was Augustine G. Hudson, testified that Phillips 
was the slave of his father in Virginia, who 
gave him to his brother, by whom he was sold 
to Henry T. Fant; and that Fant hired him to 
a man named Blackford, who lived 30 or 40 
miles over the Blue Ridge, in Page county. The 
witness acknowledged that he had not seen ‘Jim’ 
since he left, that no pursuit was made at the 
time, and that he did not remember what year he 
was hired with Fant, but thought it was between 
’33 and ’38. It does not appear that he Anew 
that Fant’s slave had escaped; all he knew was, 
Jim was reported to have left. This witness did 
not know the age of the boy when his brother 
sold him. He had with him a power of attorney 
which the counsel for the prisoner at length got 
into his possession, in which the alleged fugitive 
was described as six feet high, but that descrip- 
tion had been erased, and altered to five feet 
eight inches, with the sand fresh on the ink; 
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but the Commissioner declared the erasure of no 
consequence. 

The other witness, James H. Vowles, thought 
the prisoner was the slave of Fant. He recog- 
nised him by a family likeness. He heard the 
father of the former witness say he gave the 
boy Jim to his son. He admitted that he had 
not seen the prisoner since 1832 or 1833, at 
which time he might have been about 16 years 
old; the witness himself, according to his own 
account, being then about twelve. Yet he 
thought he could recollect him from his family 
likeness, and that of his brothers. 

On this testimony the certificate was granted. 
Phillips was committed first to the Dauphin 
county jail, in the presence of his agonized wife, 
who rent the air with her screams ; and the next 
day was sent off to Virginia. 

The ease excited great interest at Harrisburg, 
and a messenger was sent on to endeavour to 
purchase the alleged fugitive. But when last 
heard from, the object had not been effected. 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING, 


Dublin Yearly Meeting commenced, as usual, 
on First-day, the 25th of 4th Month, and from 
the attendance then, was evidently about as 
large as last year. There were, however, more 
English Friends present, both ministers and 
others, than we have known for the last five 
years. 

At the first sitting on Second Day morning, 
the representatives were read over, only two of 
whom appeared to be absent Certificates for 
Eli and Sibyl Jones, from New England, were 
also read; together with minutes for Richard 
Foster, of Scarbro’; Isaac Robson, Hudders- 
field; Isabel Casson, Hull; Margaret Abbott, 
Preston; Rachel and Priscilla Rickman, Lewis ; 
and Sarah Ann Doeg, of Carlisle. Thomas Ar- 
nett was also present, but his certificate had been 
read at a former Yearly Meeting. 

The usual Report was made from the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, and the Epistles were 
then proceeded with. There were communica- 
tions from all the meetings with which we cor- 
respond, except North Carolina, which was af- 
terwards received and read at a subsequent sit- 
ting. A large committee was appointed to pre- 
pare drafts of Epistles in reply to such of these 
as might be deemed desirable. During this sit- 
ting a visit was paid from the women’s Yearly 
Meeting, by Ann Wakefield, who was very 
impressively engaged amongst us in the minis- 
try. 

Second Day, Evening.—The Friends ap- 
pointed, named Samuei Bewley as clerk, and 
Thomas White Jacob, and Benjamin Grubb, as 
assistants; which nomination was agreed to by 
the meeting. The Report from Indiana on In- 
dian affairs was read, and Thomas Arnett, in al- 
luding to it, gave a very interesting account of 


the position and exertions of Friends respecting 
the Indians, and the difficulties under which 
they labored, owing, in a great measure, to the 
distance of the settlements. 

Third Day, Morning, 4th Month, 27th.—The 
reading of the Answers to the Queries was com- 
menced. Upon the first there was but little re- 
mark, until Eli Jones arose, and spoke at some 
length on the duty of attending our meetings for 
worship, Ke., citing the example of the Jews, 
who went up to Jerusalem to the temple, with 
their whole household, In the answer to the 
Sixth Query, there was an exception from Mun- 
ster Quarterly Meeting, on account of some of 
its members having joined the society of Free 
Masons. The subject occupied much of the at- 
tention of the meeting, and there was a general 
expression of opinion against such a proceeding; 
but as there was no rule immediately bearing 
upon the case, it was left with the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s committee to bring in a minute on the sub- 
ject for the approval of a future sitting. 

Third Day, Evening.—The reading of the 
Answers was finished, and the state of Society, 
as therein exhibited, taken into consideration, 
and very fully spoken to by many Friends. 

Fourth Day, Morning, 4th Month, 28th.—The 
usual meeting for worship was held, and in the 
evening the alae commenced with reading 
the London General Epistle, followed by the ac- 
counts of the sufferings of Friends for tithes, 
&e. A testimony from Dublin Monthly Meet- 
ing, respecting Joseph Bewley, an elder, de- 
ceased, was brought in and read. It was a long 
and interesting document, and a feeling of deep 
solemnity spread over the meeting as several 
Friends expressed their unity with the testimo- 
ny. A ministering Friend said, that J. B. had 
been to him as a younger brother and an armor- 
bearer, and that they had often gone forth, to- 
gether in the service of the church. An aged 
Friend remarked that, looking forward to the 
short time that must elapse prior to his own de- 
parture hence, he had hoped that our dear friend 
would have been left behind, but it had pleased 
the great Ruler of events that it should be 
otherwise. Eli Jones said, that although J. B. 
was personally unknown to him, yet he had 
listened with deep interest to the testimony, as 
showing an early and great dedication of heart. 
Referring to the mantle of Elijah, he trusted 
there might, in like manner, be those amongst 
us, who, like Elisha; might stand in the place 
of our departed friend. A proposal by a Friend, 
that the testimony should be printed and circu- 
lated, was generally united with, and a minute 
made to that effect. 

ifth Day, Morning, 4th Month, 29th.—Se- 
veral testimonies from London Yearly Meeting, 
for deceased ministers, being on the table, it 
was asked by a Friend if they properly formed 
part of our business ; when it was explained that 
the Yearly Meeting’s committee exercised a dis- 
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cretion in selecting such as they deemed most 
interesting, and the reading was accordingly 
proceeded with. At this sitting a Report was 
read from the London Meeting for Sufferings, 
on the education of the coloured population in 
the West Indies. The subject excited a good 
deal of interest, as being one of those objects 
with which Friends can fully unite. Eli Jones 
spoke of the intelligence and capabilities, and 
wish for instruction which he had observed in 
the negro race, wherever he had met them ; and 
gave an interesting account of the visit of him- 
self and wife to Africa. 

The Yearly Meeting’s committee brought in 
the draft of a minute respecting the exception to 
the Sixth Query, the substance of which was, 
that “all Friends joining the Free Masons, or 
such other secret societies, should be patiently 
laboured with, but in case of their refusal to 
withdraw therefrom, Monthly Meetings must 
proceed to disown them.” The minute was 
adopted, and therefore now stands as a rule. 

The sitting on Fifth Day Evening wasa short 
one; and, after the reading of the School Re- 
ports, which elicited little or no remark, ad- 
journed, in order to ‘allow time for a meeting 
for young persons, at the desire of Thomas Ar- 
nett. 

Sixth Day, Morning, 4th Month, 30th, was 
the usual meeting for worship. 

At the Evening sitting the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee reported that they had paid some at- 
tention to the subject referred to them at a 
former Yearly Meeting, respecting the difficul- 
ties experienced by Friends holding landed pro- 
perty ; but that they were unable to report any 
progress having been made in the matter. Drafts 
of epistles to the various meetings in corres- 
pondence were read and agreed to. . The remain- 
ing minutes of last. .year were read, and repre- 
sentatives appointed to the next Yearly Meeting 
to be held in London. The business being now 
gone through, the meeting dropped into silence, 
which was broken by several Friends ‘referfing, 
with thankfulness, to the quiet covering which 
had been felt at times to be over us; to the 
large number of younger Friends present at the 
different sittings, and to the deep interest which 


they seemed to evince in the proceedings.— 
British Friend. 


— 


From*the Christian Observer. 
THE SPANISH PROTESTANTS AND THEIR PER- 
SECUTION BY PHILIP II. 


(Concluded from page 646.) 


He has detailed at length—and the narrative 
is considerably the most interesting of any that 
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tribunal pursued its victims, and of its vengeance 
knowing no respect of persons. Bartolemé de 
Carranza, (the historians seem pleased to give 
his name in full, not certainly from any resem- 
blance of character with his New Testament 
namesake,) was, in his beginning, a friar of the 
order of Preachers. He sat in the Council of 
Trent, and accompanied Philip II. to England, 
where he signalized himself by his anti-Protest- 
ant activity. His zeal and general eminence 
met their reward in his subsequent appointment 
to the archbishopric of Toledo. His fall, how- 
ever, dates from only a few months later. He 
was consecrated at Brussels ; and on his way to 
his diocese was directed by Philip to visit Charles 
V., who, on his abdication, had retired to the 
monastery of St. Yuste, in Estremadura, and 
who was now on his death-bed. Carranza had 
been all along one of the dying monarch’s ec- 
clesiastical favorites, for Charles was fond of pul- 
pit eloquence, and had generally in attendance on 
him in his journeys some one or other of the 
most famous preachers of the day. What took 
place at this last interview between them has 
never been distinctly made known. This much 
is certain, that Carranza made no secret of his 
having adopted some of the leading Protestant 
tenets, and did his best to work the same convic- 
tion in Charles. Bishop Burnet and Mr. Cole- 
ridge incline to think he succeeded. At all 
events, the appropriate topics of the death-bed 
he drew from this source. In the course of the 
subsequent trial, it was alleged by Juan de 
Regla, Charles’ confessor, as the evidence of an 
eye-witness, and not denied, that the archbishop 
absolved the monarch without the sacrament of 
Penance, subjoining this thoroughly Protestant, 
because scriptural, assurance :—‘ Your majesty 
may have the greatest confidence ; for there is no 
sin, because the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
it.” The confessor adds—and no wonder, con- 
sidering the audience—“ All present were scau- 
dalized at the hearing.” 

With regard to the precise cause of the arch- 
bishop’s downfall, our author speaks mysterious- 
ly. Weunderstand him, however, to imply that 
Carranza’s behavior at the death-bed of Charles 
occasioned Philip’s enmity against him. Im- 
mediately previous to this last visit—for it took 
place at Philip’s desire—there could have been 
nothing of the sort. It is said, by one authority, 
that Philip even contemplated a process against 
his father, as having died in heresy, and was 
withheld only by the consideration that his own 
succession to the crown would be in consequence 
affected. There was, however, no impediment to 
his taking an unavowed vengeance on the sub- 
ordinate instrument, as he considered Carranza 
to be, of his father’s perversion. This we ap- 


his book contains—the circumstances of the per-| prehend to be the most likely explanation. A 
secution, by the Inquisition, of Carranza, Arch-| pretext for attacking the archbishop was soon 


bishop of Toledo. His history is a striking il- 
lustration of the pertinacity with which that 


found. He had previously published a catecheti- 
cal work, in the preface to which he states his 
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object to be, “to explain to the people what is 
necessary for them as to their profession of the 
faith, and for this purpose to resuscitate the an- 
tiquity of our forefathers of the Primitive 
Church.” Dangerous words, it seems, were 
these last, inasmuch as our author says all Pro- 
testants were then professing, in their writings, 
that their only object was to restore the Church 
to the vigor and integrity of the first ages. We, 
too, are familiar with the like pretensions in our 
own day ; though, as compared with the former, 
these may be considered as made in a “ non-natur- 
al sense,’ when the purity and vigor of the early 
Church are sought in the fourth rather than in 
the apostolic century. The Catechism gave rise 
toa keen controversy. Indisputable that the 
archbishop had used in it Protestant language, 
the only question was as tothe animus with 
which this was done. His enemies alleged that 
he was thereby covertly insinuating Protestant 
doctrine; his friends, that having obtained permis- 
sion from the authorities to read heretical books, 
in order to refute them, his style had become un- 
consciously colored by familiarity with these 
writings, nor had he been, they admitted, al- 
ways sufficiently careful to diseriminate between 
the error brought forward for confutation, and 
the truth as held by himself. The judges of the 
Holy Office supplied perhaps the most decided 
evidence against him, in alleging that the 
phraseology on doctrinal subjects used by all the 


hereties brought before them was explicitly that 
of the Catechism. The storm was fast thicken- 
ing. A brief had been shortly before published 
by Paul IV.; and Valdez, the Inquisitor-General, 
determined on enforcing it by the arrest of Car- 


ranza. The details of the arrest are given by our 
author—for the first time, he says, published 
from a MS. in the Escurial. 

Ramirez and De Castro, with the alguacil 
mayor and a few of the assistants with wands, 
ascended the stairs, and, knocking at the door of 
the room where the friar Antonio Sanchez was 
sleeping, a voice from within answered, “ ‘Who 
calls?” To which those without replied, 
“Open to the Holy Office!” 
on to the chamber of the archbishop, when, hav- | 
ing called, himself answered, “ Who is it?” 
And they replied, “ The Holy Office!” The) 
archbishop threw back the curtains, and raised 
his head above the pillow in the bed. Rodrigo 
first entered, then Diego, and then the alguacil 
mayor, with six or eight men. Rodrigoapproach- | 


They then passed | 
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Unluckily, among the archbishop’s papers 
were found, and for the most part in his own 
handwriting, a commentary on the Galatians, 
compiled from Luther’s ; another on the Epistle 
to the Romans, drawn from the same source ; 
tracts on the Gospels, full of phrases and sen- 
tences belonging to Melancthon; in short, had 
there been any doubt beforehand as to the na- 
ture of the inspiration which dictated the famous 
Catechism, these discoveries set it at rest. After 
a trial before the Inquisition, procrastinated for 
more than seven years—after innumerable at- 
tempts on the part of his friends to procure his 
release, baffled by equal determination in the 
Holy Office, reluctant to let go its victim all the 
more on account of his high rank and character 
—Carranza and his cause were finally transferred 
to Rome, by express order of the Pontiff, Pius 
V. Before, however, this could be accomplished, 
both the Inquisition and Philip had to be threat- 
ened with the extreme indignation of the Holy 
See. Pius V. was personally friendly to Car- 
ranza, but he died before the process was com- 
pleted. The final award was given by his suc- 
cessor, Gregory XIII. Reckoning from his first 
arrest to the concluding sentence, Carranza had 
been in the fangs of the Inquisition for seventeen 
years ; a wonderful instance of the power of that 
| tribunal, in all causes and over all conditions of 
| men truly supreme. Gregory condemned the 

doctrine of the Catechism ; required Carranza’s 
recantation of sundry heretical propositions ; sus- 
pended him indefinitely from his ecclesiastical 
functions ; and sentenced him to five years’ con- 
finement in a convent, on the supposition, con- 
sidering his advanced age, of his not living so 
long. We have given these particulars of the 
| judgment, as M. de Castro publishes them for 
the first time, and as even Ranke has fallen into 
the mistake of supposing that a formal sentence 
| of death was pronounced on him by the Roman 
| Inquisition. His end was still nearer than had 
been calculated on. Certain penances had been 
| prescribed, and among them the visiting the 
shrines of sundry churches in Rome. The fatigue 
of this last, acting on a diseased habit of body, 
induced fever, from which he never rallied. He 
died in presence, we are told, of the Sacred Host, 
declaring that he had never fallen into heresy of 
any kind. 

We might select other narratives of individu- 
als who at this period suffered for the faith. In- 
deed the whole reign of Philip II. is full of such 





ed the bed, and, after making a low bow, knelt 
down on the floor, and in tears thus addressed 
the archbishop :—“ Most illustridus senor, your | 
reverence will give me your hand and pardon 
me.” The archbishop answered, “ Why so, | 
Rodrigo ? pray rise.’ On which he beckoned | 


instances. Spain and Italy are the only coun- 
tries where the priests have succeeded in extir- 
pating the seeds of Protestantism. This, as we 
have said, is owing to the Inquisition; and the 
same result, doubtless, would have followed in 





the alguacil to come forward. The latter ap- 
proaching also said, “ Most illustrious senor, ] am 
commanded by the Holy Office to make you its 
Prisoner !”” 


France, had not the people resisted the attempts 
that were made by the court of Rome to intro- 
duce it into that country. The Protestants never 
succeeded, in the two former countries, in form- 
ing themselves into an organized community 
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Individuals, more numerous than is usually sup- 
posed, embraced the purer faith ; but they stood 
comparatively alone, without sympathy or sup- 
port, as not being members of a body, and were 
in consequence cut off in detail as they succes- 
sively appeared, 

As respects the translation of the Scriptures 
into Spanish, it is a curious fact, that while the 
Inquisition prohibited all prose translations, it 
offered no impediment when verse was the 
medium employed. Our author gives an instance 
of a poetical version into Castilian of the Book of 
Job being positively sanctioned, at the very time 
when translations of the same, already existing. 
in prose, were placed in the “ Index Expurgator+ 
ius.” The explanation, according to our author, 
is, that the verse translation being of course not 
so literal as the prose one, the people were not 
thereby brought into direct contact with the 
Inspired Volume, nor could consequently turn it 
to so good account. The Protestant controver- 
sialist would be puzzled to quote chapter and 
verse, in the case of a composition moulded in 
the lofty style of Castilian poetry; he would be 
always liable to the retort of not being sure he 
had attained the real meaning, and might possi- 
bly be grounding himself on a mere uninspired 
metaphor. Even Berean zeal, in such circum- 
stances, would have been at fault, had it been, not 
the Scriptures, but a poetical paraphrase, which 
they had “to search, and see whether these 
things were so.” 


We doubt, however, whether this fully ac- 
counts for the difference in the permission thus 
accorded. Atall events, the consequence of for- 
bidding prose translations of the Bible into 


Spanish are well worth notice. There was, of 
course, the unspeakable loss and damage to the 
nation at large in being debarred free access to 
the Word of Life. But a further evil was gen- 
erated, and, by way of retribution, it fell on the 
language itself, whose instrumentality in the 
dissemination of the Truth was thus withheld. 
We allude to the difference which exists between 
Spanish and other modern tongues—English and 
German, for example—with reference to their 
powers of free and manly expression. In its 
elements and original structure, Spanish is a 
most rich and powerful vehicle of thought. In 
works of humor, it stands, we are told, unrival- 
led. .But it is altogether defective in the higher 
qualities of style. The reason is, it possessed no 
great writer, at the period when the language 
was assuming a definite character, to give currency 
to and redeem from vulgar associations its pre- 
vailing idioms. Above all, it had no translated 
Bible to call out its abundant stores, and to exalt 
and dignify its common words, in their being 
made the exponents of a book which, irrespective 
of its Divine origin, was at once the most ancient, 
the most lofty, the most diversified in its subject- 
matter, of any. Our own language and the 
German have enjoyed this advantage, and have 
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benefited accordingly. Still the influence re- 
quired was of no commonkind. The discussion 
does not belong to our present subject. It is 
enough to remark that the modern nations of 
Europe originated in conquest. The first con- 
sequence of successful invasion was the loss of 
the language of the conquered people; but the 
mutual wants of the conquerors and the conquer- 
ed soon obliged them to contrive a clumsy mix- 
ture of their respective languages. Such is the 
humble origin of the best dialects of Europe. 
Now, the natural association of thought and feel- 
ing which such languages must for many cen- 
turies have conveyed, could be neither those of 
simplicity nor dignity. Vulgar was their name; 
and so long as their origin was kept in mind, 
the intellectual aristocracy of each country 
would shun, as a misalliance, the connection of 
their thoughts with the language of villains and 
slaves. It requires but small acquaintance with 
literary history to know how averse were all men 
of letters, till a comparatively late period, from 
writing in the vulgar tongue. Among the ob- 
jections to a liturgy in the vulgar tongue, at the 
time of the Reformation, one was, that the Bible 
itself, if translated, would have a ludicrous effect. 
The objection seems strange to us; but it was 
then conscientiously entertained by many ; and 
something of the same feeling, we are told, is 
experienced by persons who have constantly 
lived in countries where the Liturgy is in Latin, 
on their first hearing it in a modern language. 
Our reformers, however, persevered in what, in 
every view, was the right course; and the con- 
sequence was, uncongenial associations were 
gradually dispersed. In giving us a translated 
Bible, we owe them not merely the boon of hear- 
ing, each man for himself, “ in his own tongue, 
the wonderful works of God;” they have, be- 
sides, in putting it to this use, imparted to our 
language its noblest and most distinguishing 
qualities, as an instrument of thought. Our 
“well of English undefiled” is mainly due to 
its proximity to “ Siloa’s brook that flows fast 
by the oracle of God.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Khartoum, in Soudan, Jan. 16, 1852. 


Here, for the first time, I fully realize that 
have reached Central Africa. You will, perhaps, 
be able to appreciate the impression, when I tell 
you that the first dish on our table at dinner 1s 4 
sheep roasted whole, and eaten without knives 
and forks; that the horse which has been appro 
priated to my daily use is a red stallion, of the 
wild breed of Dar-Fur; and that my pets, 10 
playing with which I lose an hour’s time every 
day, are a full-growa lioness, a leopard and two 
hyenas. When we ride out, of a morning, 5Ix 
jet-black attendants, in white and scarlet dresses, 
follow us on six dromedaries, or, if we choose to 
dispense with them, two footmen run before us, 
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to clear a way through the street. This is a 
slight taste of that barbaric pomp and state which 
one involuntarily associates with the name of 
Soudan. 

On reaching here, the first thing I did was to 
seek a house, as in these lands a traveller who 
wishes to be respectable, must take a residence 
on arriving at a city, even if he only intends to 
stay two or three days. I went to the residence 
of the shekhs of the different quarters, none of 
whom was at home; then to the Governor of 
that city, but he was absent in Kordofan. 
Finally, in wandering about the streets, we met 
a certain Ale Effendi, who took us to a house 
which would be vacant the next day. It wasa 
large mud palace, containing an outer and inner 
divan, two sleeping-rooms, akitchen, store-rooms, 
apartments for servants, and an enclosed court- 
yard and stables, all of which were to be had at 
100 piastres ($5) a month—an exorbitant price, 
as I have since been informed. Before engaging 
it, I desired to ask the advice of the Austrian 
Vice-Consul, Dr. Reitz, for whom I had letters. 
He received me with true German‘cordiality, and 
would hear of nothing else but that I should 
immediately take possession of an unoccupied 
room in his house. Accordingly, the same day 


of my arrival beheld me installed in luxurious 
quarters, with one of the most brave, generous 
and independent of men as my associate. 

As the Consul’s residence is the type of a 
house of the best class in Khartoum, a descrip- 


tion of it may give some idea of life in the place, 
under the most agreeable circumstances. The 
ground-plot is one hundred and thirty paces 
square, and surrounded by a high mud wall. 
Inside of this stands the dwelling, which is about 
half that length, and separated from the princi- 
pal side by a narrow garden and court-yard. 
Entering the court by the main gate, a flight of 
steps conducts you to the divan, or reception- 
room, in the second story. From the open ante- 
chamber, you look to the south over the gray 
wastes of Sennaar, or, if the sun is near his set- 
ting, you see a reach in the White Nile, flashing 
like the point of an Arab spear. The divan has 
a cushioned seat around three sides, and matting 
on the floor, and is really a handsome room, al- 
though its walls are mud, covered with a thin 
coating of lime, and its roof palm-logs, overlaid 
with coarse matting, on which rests a layer of 
mud, a foot thick. In the second story are also 
the Consular Office and a sleeping room. The 
basement contains the kitchen, store-rooms, ser- 
vants’ rooms, &c. The remainder of the house 
is only one story in height, and has a balcony 
looking on the garden, and completely embow- 
ered in flowering vines. The only rooms are the 
dining hall, with cushioned divans on each side, 
and a drapery of the Austrian colors at the end, 
and my apartment, which overlooks a small 
garden-court, wherein two large ostriches pace 
up and down, and a company of wild geese and 
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wild swine make continual discord. The court 
at the entrance communicates with the stables, 
which contain the Consul’s horses—a white steed, 
of the pure Arabian blood of Nedjid, and the 
red stallion I ride, which was sent by the King 
of Dar-Fur to Lattif Pasha, and presented by him 
to the Consul. A hegin, or trained dromedary, 
of unusual size, stands in the court, and a tame 
lioness is tied to a stake in the corner. She is 
a beautiful and powerful beast, and I never pass 
her without taking her head between my knees, 
or stroking her tawny hide till she rubs against 
me like a cat and licks my hand. 

Passing through a side door into the garden, 
we come upon a whole managerie of animals. 
Under the long arbours, covered with luxuriant 
grape vines, stand two surly hyenas, a wild ass 
from the mountains of the Albara, and an 
Abyssinian mule. A tall marabout, (a bird of 
the crane species, with a pouch-bill,) stalks about 
the garden, occasionally bending a hinge in the 
middle of his long legs, and doubling them back- 
ward, so that he uses half of them for a seat. 
Adjoining the stable is a large sheep-yard, in 
which are gathered together gazelles, strange 
varieties of sheep and goats from the countries 
of the White Nile, virgin-crane, and a large 
antilopus leucoryx, from Kodorfan, with curved 
horns four feet in length. My favorite, however, 
is the leopard, which is a most playful and affec- 
tionate creature, except at meal-time. He is not 
more than half grown, and has all the wiles of 
an intelligent kitten, climbing his post and 
springing upon me, or creeping up slyly and 
seizing my ancle in his mouth. The garden, 
which is watered by a well and string of buckets 
turned by an ox, Las a rich variety of fruit trees. 
The grape season is just over, though I had a 
few bunches yesterday ; figs are ripening from 
day to day, oranges and lemons are in fruit and 
flower, bananas blooming for another crop, 
and the pome-grape and cream-fruit (a variety 
of the Mexican chirimoga) hang heavy on the 
branches. There is also a plantation of date- 
trees and sugar-cane, and a number of ornamen- 
tal shrubs, few of which are at present in blos- 
som. 

There is no plan whatever in the disposition 
of the buildings. Each man surrounds his 
property with a mud wall, regardless of its loca- 
tion with respect to others, and in going from 
one point to another, one is obliged to make the 
most perplexing zigzags. I rarely venture far 
on foot, as I soon become bewildered in the 
labyrinth of blank walls. When mounted on 
the Consul’s tallest dromedary, I look down on 
the roofs of the native houses, and can take my 
bearings without difficulty. All the mysteries 
of the lower life of Khartoum are revealed to me, 
from such a lofty post. On each side I look into 
pent yards where the miserable Arab and Negro 
families lazily bask in the sun during the day, 
or into the filthy nests where they crawl at night. 
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The swarms of children which they breed in 
these dens sit naked in the dust, playing with 
vile yellow dogs, and sometimes a lean burden- 
camel stands in the corner. The only furniture 
to be seen is a water-skin, a few pots and jars, a 
basket or two, and sometimes an anangreb, or 
coarse wooden frame covered with a-netting of 
ropes, and serving as seat and bed. Nearly half 
of the population of the place are slaves, brought 
from the mountains above Fazagl, or from the 
land of the Dinkas, on the White Nile. One’s 
commiseration of these degraded races is almost 
overcome by his disgust with their appearance 
and habits, and I found even the waste plain 
that stretches towards Sennaar a relief after 
oe the lanes of the quarters where they 
ive. 

Notwithstanding the nature of its population, 
Khartoum is kept neat and clean. It will bea 
lucky day for Rome and Florence when their 
streets exhibit no more filth than those of this 
African city. The bazaars only, are'swept every 
morning, but the wind performs this office for 
the remainder of the streets. The soag or 
market, is held in a free space, opening upon the 
inland plain, where the country people bring 
their sheep, fowls, camels, dourra, vegetables 
and other common products. The slaughtering 
of animals takes place every morning on the 
banks of the Blue Nile, east of the city, which 
is thus entirely free from the effluvia arising 
therefrom. Here the sheep, cows, goats and 


camels are killed, skinned and quartered in the 
open air, and it is no unusual thing to see thirty 
or forty butchers at work on as miany different 
animals, each surrounded by an attendant. group 
of vultures, hawks, cranes, crows and other car- 


nivorous birds. They are never molested by the 
people, and we sometimes ride through thousands 
of them, which have so gorged themselves that 
they scarcely take the trouble to move ont of 
our way. 

The place labours under the disadvantageof 
being the most unhealthy part of one of the most 
unhealthy regions in the world. From the 
southern frontier of Nubia, where the tropical 
rains begin to fall, to the table land of Abyssinia 
on the south, as far up the White Nile as has 
been explored, Soudan is devastated by fevers 
of the most malignant character. ‘The summers 
are fatal to at least one half of the Turks, Egyp- 
tians and Europeans who make their resitlence 
here, and the natives themselves, though the 
mortality is not so great among them, rarely 
pass through the year without an attack of fever. 
We have now the most healthy part of the year, 
and yet of all the persons I see, three-fourths 
are complaining of some derangement of the 
system. The military hospital, which I visited, 
is filled with cases of fever, dysentery and small- 
pox.—NV Y. Tribune. 


Industry and fragality are the avenues to competence. 
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FACTS AS TO OYSTER-EATING. 


The consumption of oysters in London is enor- 
mous. During the season of 1848-49, 130,000 
bushels of oysters were sold in our metropolis. 
A million ahd: a half of these shell-fish are con- 
sumed during each season in Edinburgh, being 
at the rate of more than 7300 a day. Fifty-two 
millions were taken from the French channel 
banks during the course of the year 1828 ; and 
now the number annually dredged is probably 
considerably greater, since the facilities of trans. 
port by rail greatly increase the inland consump- 
tion of these as of other marine luxuries. French 
naturalists report, that before an oyster is quali- 
fled to appear in Paris, he must undergoa course 
of education in discretion; for the artificial 
oyster-beds on the French coast, where the ani- 
mals are stored to be carried away as required, 
are constructed between ‘tide-marks ; and their 
denizens, accustomed to pass the greater part of 
the twenty-four hours beneath the water, open 
their valves and gape when so situated, but close 
them firmly when they are exposed by the re- 
cession of the tide. Habituated to these alter- 
nations of immersion and exposure, the practice 
of opening and closing their valves at regular 
intervals becomes natural to them, and would be 
persisted in to their certain destruction, on their 
arrival in Paris, were they not ingeniously 
trained so as to avert the evil, Each batch of 
oysters intended to make the journey to the 
capital, is subjected to a preliminary exercise in 
keeping the shell closed at other hours than 
when the tide is out ; until at length the shell- 
fish have learned by experience that it is neces- 
sary to do so whenever they are uncovered by 
sea-water. Thus they are enabled to enter the 
metropolis of France as polished oysters ought 
to do, not gaping Jike astounded rustics. A 
London oyster-man can tell the ages of his flock 
toa nicety. They are in perfection when from 
five to seven years old. The age of an oyster is 
not to be found out by looking into its mouth ; 
it bears itsyears upon its back. Everybody who 
has handled an oyster-shell must have observed 
that it seemed as if composed of successive layers 
or plates overlapping each other. These are 
technically termed ‘shoots,’ and each of them 
marks a year’s growth; so that, by counting 
them, we can determine at a glance the year 
when the creature came into the world. Up to 
the epoch of its maturity, the shoots are regular 
and successive : but after that time they become 
irregular, and are piled one over the other, so 
that the shell becomes more and more thickened 
and bulky. Judging from the great thickness 
to which some oyster-shells have attained, this 
molluse is capable, if left to its natural changes 
and unmolested, of attaining a patriarchal lon- 
gevity. Among fossil oysters, specimens are 
found octasionally of enormous thickness ; and 
the amount of time that has passed between the 
deposition of the bed of rock in which such an 
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example occurs, and that which overlies it, might , all the elegancies and luxuries within the reach 
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be calculated from careful observation of the | of almost boundless wealth and highly refined 
shape and number of layers of calcareous matter | taste — Pennsylvania Freeman. 


composing an extinct oyster-shell. In some 
ancicnt formations, stratum above stratum of ex- 
tinguished oysters may be seen, each bed consist- 





“SPIRITUAL RAILWAY.” 


ing of full-grown and aged individuals. Happy , Lines written by Maungwudaws, an Indian chief, in 


broods these pre-Adamite congregations must 
have been, born in an epoch when epicures were 
as yet unthought of, when neither Sweeting nor 
Lynn had come into existence, and when there 
were no workers in iron to fabricate oyster-knives ! 
Westminister Review. 


ENGLISH LUXURIOUSNESS. 

Few of us whose lives ate passed in republi- 
can simplicity, have any definite idea of the 
amount of wealth and splendor that surrouads 
many of the English nobles in their princely 
residences. An intelligent American; writing 
from England describes some of these things. 

The Dake of Richmond’s home farm, at 
Goodwood, sixty miles from London, consists of 
twenty-three thousand acres, or over thirty-five 
square miles. And this is in crowded England, 
which has a population of 16,000,000, and an 
area of only 50,00U square miles, or just 32,- 
000,000 of acres, giving, were the land divided, 
but two acres to each inhabitant. The residence 
of the Duke is a perfect palace. One extensive 
hall is covered with yellow silk and pictures in 
the richest and most costly tapestry. Thedishes 
and plates upon the table are all of porcelain, 
silver and gold. ‘Twenty-five race horses stand 
in the stable, each being assigned to the care of 
a special groom. A grotto near the house, the 
ladies spent six years in adorning. An aviary 
is supplied with almost every variety of rare 
and elegant birds. Large herds of cattle, sheep 
and deer, are spread over the immense lawns. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s place, at Chats- 
worth, is said to excel in magnificence any other 
in the kingdom. The income of the Duke is 
one million of dollars a year, and he is said to 
spend it all. In the grounds about the house, 
are kept four hundred head of cattle, and four- 
teen hundred deer. The kitchen garden contains 
twelve acres, and is filled with almost every 
species of fruit and vegetables. A vast aboretum 
connected with the establishment, is designed to 
contain a sample of every tree that grows. There 
is also a glass conservatory 387 feet in length, 
112 in breadth, 67 in height, covered by 76,000 
square feet of glass, and warmed by seven miles 
of pipes conveying hot water. Qne plant was 
obtained from India, by a special messenger, and 
is valued at $10,000. One of the fountains, 
near the house, plays 276 feet high, said to be 
the highest jet in the world. Chatsworth con- 
tains 3,500 acres, but the Duke owns ninety-six 
thousand acfes in the county of Derbyshire. 
Within, the entire is one vast scene of paintings, 
sculpture, mosaic work, carved wainscoting, and 





is 52nd year. 


The line to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly Truth the rails are laid ; 
From earth te heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal where it ends. 


Repentance is the station then, 
Where passengers are taken in, 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is himself the way. 


The Bible then is engineer ;* 

It points the way to Heaven so clear; 
Through tunnels dark aud dreary here, 
It does the way to glory steer, 


God's Love the fire, His Truth the steam, 
Which drives the engine and the train ; 
All you who would to glory ride, 

Must come to Christ, tz Him abide. 


In first, and second, and third class, 
Repentance, Faith, and Holiness, 
You must the way to glory gain, 
Or you with Christ can never reign. 


Come then, poor sinners, now’s the time, 
At any place along the line; 

If you repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Niag- 
ara, from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 
23d, and the Atlantic on the 26th ult., bringing Li- 
verpool dates respectively to the 12th and 16th ult. 

Enetanp.—In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Malmesbury had announced the determination of 
the government to suspend for the present, the bill 
for the extradition of French criminals. This bill 
had excited much indignation among the people, 
who regarded it as a means to give the French po- 
lice power over political refugees. 

Petitions from Jamaica and the West India 
Islands, had been presented to Parliament, com- 
plaining of the distressed condition of those colo- 
nies, and assigning as the cause, the sugar act of 
1846. 

The Earl of Derby, stated to a deputation of far- ° 
mers, that the claim of Peru to the Lobos Islands, 
is undisputed by England, and has been acknow- 
ledged by her for 18 years. 

The new steamers between Liverpool and Aus- 
tralia, are to commence their trips on the Ist of the 
8th month next, 

Fragments of a large steamship, supposed to be 
the President, have been washed ashore on the coast 
of Scotland. The appearance of the wreck indi- 
cates that it has been a long time in the water. 

The Queen has issued a proclamation forbidding 
the exercise of Roman Catholic ceremonies except 
in places of worship. 





*The Bible is profitable for reproof, instruction, &c., but can- 


not be styled an active agent, 
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France.—The Government has submitted to the 
Legislative corps, bills imposing a sumptuary taxon 
carriages, horses and dogs, and on the manufacture 
of paper and card boards of all kinds. : 

Government has decided to withdraw the allow- 
ance granted during the last 22 years, to the Polish 
refugees in France. 


Germany.—The districts of Mulhauseti and He- 
iligenstadt, have been visited by a great calamity. 
The bursting of a water spout caused sucha sudden 
rise in the waters of the Unstrut and other streams, 
that not only is the whole harvest of the present 
year destroyed, but the fields are covered with stones 
and sand to such an extent that it will be impossi- 
ble to bring them into cultivation for years to come. 
In a quarter of an hour the Unstrut rose 18 feet 
above its usual level. The loss of life is not yet 
known ; but it isconsiderable. 


fraty.—The Roman States of the Church have 
joined the Postal Union, agreed upon by Germany, 

taly and Austria. 

The incorporation of the arts and trades abolished 
in 1800, by Pope Pius the Seventh, has been re- 
vived by a Papal decree, and placed under the 
surveillance of the clergy. 

The Swiss journals state that the Pope has con- 
tracted for the recruiting of the Papal army with 
6000 picked men, mostly Swiss. 


SwitzenLanp.—The Neufchatel question becomes 
more complicated. On the 7th, the Federal Flag of 
Switzerland was brought from Basle to the city of 
Neufchatel, and set up in the centre of a square 
formed by officers of the Canton. The Major of the 
Neufchatel Rifle corps then addressed the officers, 
calling on them to be true to that flag, and, if ne- 
cessary, the Federal Government would assist them 
in maintaining their independence. A large crowd 
witnessed the ceremony. 


Austrias.—The Weiner Zeitung has published a 
semi-official balance of the Austrian Finances. From 
this statement it appears that, from 1840 to 1846, 
the finances of Austria were flourishing ; bit in 
1846 the disturbances in Gallicia, in 1847 the state 
of Italy, and the general unquietness in 1848, had 
caused a large expenditure over receipts. In 1850, 
the deficiencyjwas no less than 71 millions of florins; 
and this condition of affairs continued till the mid- 
die of 1851. 

Since then the aim of the Finance Department 
has been to get rid of all kinds of paper currency, 
except Bank notes, and to supplant the small notes 
of a few cents, by copper coin. The deficiency of 
revenue isto be met, not by forced issues, but by 
voluntary loans. 


Turxey.—The greater part of Bosnia Zeira, the 
capital of Bosnia, was destroyed by fire on the 23d 
of the 5th month. 

Greece —The Government has under considera- 
tion a treaty by which the Greek church refuses to 
return under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 


Inp1a.—News from Rangoon to 4th mo. 23d, have 
been received. The Burmese had attempted the re- 
capture of Martaban by surprise, but were driven 
back with great loss. The cholera among the Bri- 
tish troops was abating. 


AvustTraLia.—New mines are daily discovered 
and the excitement continues to increase. Adven- 
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turers are flocking in from all quarters, many °f 
them from California. 

Rio Granpe.—The steamship Yatch, arrived at 
New Orleans, brings Rio Grande dates to the 12th 
ult. The outragesalong the frontier were on the 
increase. Murders were of frequent occurrence, 
and the newspapers are filled with accounts of in- 
cursions on the American side by the Mexicans and 
Indians. 


The liberal party had succeeded in electing Don 
Ramon Prietee, Governor of Tamaulipas, but his 

redecessor has refused to give up his office, which 

d occasioned great excitement at Matamoras. 
The editor of one of the papers, and a number of 
citizens, had been arrested and imprisoned for de- 
nouncing the course of the Governor. 


Buenos Arres.—Intelligence from Buenos Ayres 
has been received to 5th mo. 3d. 

The provincial elections passed off without the 
slightest disturbance, and the popular candidates 
were returned by considerable majorities. Ail the 
newly elected deputies were moderate men. 

The Governors of al} the provinces were to meet 
on the 25th of 5th month, at St. Nicolas, to decide 
when and where the General Congress was to as- 
semble. 


A special Minister had been sent to arrange the 
settlement of the long pending question of the defi- 
nite treaty of peace. 


Ca.irornia.—The steamship Prometheus, from 
San Juan de Nicaragua, on the 12th ult., arrived at 
New York on the 2lst, bringing dates from San 
Francisco to Sth month 19th. There is no news of 
importance. 


Domestic.--Concress.—The Senate bill for 
the establishment of a Branch Mint in California, 
after being amended by the addition of a section 
hmiti g the contract of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury tur buildings and machinery to $300,000, 
passed the House on the 22d ult. 

The bill, as amended, being returned to the Se- 
nate, the amendment was concurred in, and the 
bill finally passed that body on the 23d ult. 


On the 23d, the Speaker laid before the House a 
message from the President of the United States, 
enclosing a note from the Spanish Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary,asking indemnity 
fur the Spanish subjects whose property was destroy- 
ed in the popular tu:nult in New Orleans, in 8th month 
last, growing out of Cuban affairs. The President 
recommends the favorable action-of Congress. The 
mone was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Henry Cray,—This able orator, and eminent 
person, aftera lingering illness, died on the morning 
of the 29th ult. a few minutes after 11 o’clock, at 
his rooms in the National Hotel, Washington. He 
appeared to be sensible to the last, and expired 
easily, sinking quietly to his last rest. His last 
words, addr to his son, are said to have been, 
“T am dying—I am going.’’ The two Houses of 
Congress immediately sivembed, and the Execu- 
tive offices, were closed. He was born in Hanover 
County, Virginia, on the 12th of 4th mo. 1777, and 
was consequently in the 76th year of hisage. He 
was a member of the Senate of the United States at 
the time of his decease, and had long occupied a 
conspicuous place in the public concerns of the 
country, 





